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MONTHLY 


Affairs of the League. 





We devote this month, a Supplement to the Annual 
Meeting of the League, held at Philadelphia on December 
tr and 12. 


The Federal Service. 


Onion Veterans’ Union.—In October General Robert St. 
George Dyrenforth, commander in chief of the Union Veter- 
ans’ Union, issued an appeal to Union veterans of the civil 
war to organize into a brotherhood for mutual protection. 
The appeal contains the following passage with regard to the 
veteran: 


By taking an active interest in the affairs of the present he will 
not only command recognition as an American citizen, but draw atten- 
tion to the importance of according to him reward from his incompar- 
ably great serviees to our country. 


Also the following: 
Acting politically, as a unit, irrespective of mere partisan politics 


only for those who are the practical friends of the veteran, the veterans 


will be a tremendous force; they will be a political power that cannot 
be overlooked. 


Official Journal of the National Civil Service Reform League. 
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BULLETIN 


Political Contributions.—Colonel McMichael, Postmaster 
of Philadelphia, accompanied his contribution which he sent 
in answer to Senator Quay’s request for contributions, by the 
following letter, which was evidently intended for publication : 

My Dear Sir-—Pernicious efforts to mislead employees 
in the public service by the pretense that such service inter- 
feres with the individual right of a qualified voter to promote 
the success of candidates and of parties can no longer succeed. 

The United States Civil Service Commission has de- 
clared with positive emphasis that every employee of the 
United States, legally qualified, has the right to give his vote 
for the candidates of his party and his money for that party's 
uses. 

In the exercise of this constitutional right no Republican 
can forget what the Republican Party has done and what the 
Republican Party will continue to do for the individual and 
general welfare of the people. It is, therefore, a pleasure for 
me to forward to you the inclosed voluntary contribution 
toward the political expenses of the Republican Party in 
Pennsylvania. 

The law which it is apparent that Mr. McMichael violated 
is Section 14 of the Civil Service Act, which reads as follows: 

“ That no officer, clerk, or other person in the service of 
the United States shall, directly or indirectly, give or hand 
over to any other officer, clerk or person in the service of 
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the United States, or to any Senator or member of the House 
of Representatives, or Territorial Delegate, any money or 
other valuable thing on account of or to be applied to the 
promotion of any political object whatever.” 

The case is under investigation. 


The Competitive System in the Weather Bureau.—The 
Eighteenth Annual Report of the Federal Commission, which 
has just come to hand in complete form, gives the following 
extracts from the annual report of the Secretary of Agriculture : 

A system of merit and discipline has been gradually de- 
veloped in the Bureau which not only conforms to the letter 
of the civil service law, but carries its spirit to a logical con- 
clusion. The system compels each employee or official to 
work out his own official salvation. It is fair to all; it en- 
ables honest and efficient persons to work themselves upward ; 
it contributes to a high standard of manly character and to 
efficiency in public office, and it holds back those of mediocre 
attainments or of slothful habits. . . . . 

In order that a high standard of official integrity and 
manly character may obtain throughout the various branches 
of the Weather Bureau, it is required that a firm yet kind dis- 
cipline be maintained by all officials in charge of stations. 
For the preservation of the peace of their offices and the effi- 
ciency of the public service they are enjoined not to permit 
one subordinate secretly to impeach the integrity of another 
or to carry tales about his companions. Every complaint 
must be stated either in the presence of the one against whom 
it is directed or else in writing and be referred to him for 
answer, so that no unjust impression may find lodgment in the 
mind of a supervising officer. 


The Defeat of Congressman Loud.—There is a general im- 
pression, which seems to have no little foundation, that Rep- 
resentative Loud’s defeat was due to the action of the Letter 
Carriers’ Association, and the Federal Commission is making 
an investigation to see whether these Federal employees have, 
in this respect, violated the laws forbidding them to engage in 
action of this sort. Mr. Loud has opposed the attempts of 
the letter carriers to have their salaries increased and thereby 
incurred the disfavor of the organization. 


The Civil Service Throughout the Country. 





Colonel Ogden's Interview of Novem- 
ber 18th—On November 18th Colonel 
Ogden, the President of the Municipal Commission, is re- 
ported to have said, in effect, that in two or three weeks he 
would make a report on the civil service that would be of con- 
siderable interest ; that there were some very rotten spots in 
the workings of the civil service; that many leaks had been 
discovered ; and that of one thing he was firmly convinced in 
regard to the need of correct municipal administration, namely 
that the heads of departments must have greater latitude than 
they now have in surrounding themselves with assistants 
whom they can trust. The report of the interview as given 
by the Commercial Advertiser of November 18th continues : 


New York City. 


I know that there are hundreds of eminent civil service reformers 
who have a holy horror of putting a man into Class A—noncompetitive 
class (sic)—but in my opinion we shall not secure the best results—prac- 
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tical results that count—unless the heads of departments are allowed by 
law to surround themselves with men whom they can depend on to pro- 
duce the desired results. 

I mean by this that the number of non-competitive (sic) positions 
should be largely increased Of course the great bulk of 
clerical work must and should be done by employees appointed from the 
competitive lists, but the principal clerks, the men upon whom the 
heads of departments are compelled to lean—should be removable and 
appointable by the chiefs. 

The report of this interview caused a great deal of uneasi- 
ness in the departments of the city where it was taken as the 
announcement of a well matured plan and it aroused many 
protests on the part of the press. 

It is very instructive to observe the amount of discussion 
the mere suggestion of such an attack upon the civil service 
law as seemed to be toreshadowed in the foregoing interview, 
could bring out, and the almost universal opposition with 
which it was met. 

Col. ;Ogden has practically repudiated the sentiments 
attributed to him. Mr. Elliot H. Goodwin, the Secretary of 
the Civil Service Reform Association, called upon him at 
once. Colonel] Ogden said that the report of his conversa- 
tion was inaccurate and that he believed that a thorough re- 
vision of the exempt class would lead to a reduction rather 
than to an increase in its numbers, although some places now 
competitive might be made exempt. 

When the alleged interview was brought to the attention 
of the Commissioners at their meeting of November 19, pres- 
ident Ogden was asked by one of them whether he had given 
out the interview in question. He replied that he had “ said 
something,” but that what he had said “ had been built up to 
undue proportions.” The Commission then passed the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

“ Resolved, That inasmuch as the publication in the daily 
newspapers on November 18th of an alleged interview with 
the President of the Commission was unwarranted and the 
facts stated inaccurate, the Commission disavows the opinion 
attributed to it in such publication, and that the President be 
requested to give as much publicity to this disavowal as the 
original publication received,” 

Col. Ogden has said that the incident had annoyed him 
extremely, yet it has not been without value, as showing that 
any attempt to break down the civil service law, in the way 
the President of the Commission is reported to have sug- 
gested, would be a disastrous undertaking. 

Dismissal at End of Probationary Period.—( Dempsey vs. 
Wells et. al., Commissioners.) The relator, Wells, passed a 
competitive examination for the position of searcher and was 
appointed on November 1, 1901. At the end of the three 
months probationary period he was notified that his services 
were dispensed with. No reasons were assigned for his dis- 
charge. ‘The Commissioners claimed that they had full 
power under Rule 35 to discharge the relator at the end of 
his probationary term, without assigning any reasons. The 


case came up on motion for a peremptory mandamus, com- 
pelling the Commissioners to reinstate the relator, which was 
granted by Judge Giegerich, with $25 costs. 





December, 1902. 


Review of Police Trials on Writ of Certiorari.—( Regan vs. 
York, et al., Commissioners) The question in this case was 
whether the Commissioners, on the trial of the relator, had 
reviewed the record of the relator in connection with the 
question of his guilt. The papers showed plainly that a 
majority of the Commissioners had so reviewed the record, 
and Judge Hail therefore refused to order a reference to de- 
termine the piont. 

Rights of Employee When Office is Abolished.—(Matter 
of Seide.) The relator, Louis Seide, applied for a peremptory 
writ ot mandamus, commanding Commissioner John E. Eustis 
(Parks) to reinstate him as a messenger in the department. 
It appeared that the office of messenger had been abolished 
for reasons of economy. No other office had been created 
and no one else appointed, the duties of the relator having 
been distributed among other members of the office. Judge 
Gildersleeve in his opinion draws the distinction between the 
abolition of an office and the removal of an employee for 
cause, and holds that while in the latter case he must receive 
the notice required by law, in the former there is no such ob- 
ligation on the Commissioner. The application was denied. 

Identification of Street Cleaners.—It has been discovered 
that there is a practice among the street sweepers who have 
passed the examination of the Labor Bureau, of selling their 
cards to men who have been rejected by the Bureau or who 
are not qualified to enter the examination. The Commission- 
ers have decided that every street cleaner certified to the de- 
partment shall be measured by the Bertillon system and the 
measurement stamped on the card given to him. 

Buftalo, N. Y. For the use of the Municipal League of Los 

Angeles, which, as the readers of Goop 
GovERNMENT know, is engaged in framing a civil service law 
for that city, Mr. Charles B. Wheeler, President of the Buffalo 
Civil Service Commission, drew up and sent to Mr. C, D. 
Willard, the Secretary of the Los Angeles Municipal League, 
a statement in regard to the operation of the civil service in 
Buffalo,a city which, in size, is comparable to Los Angeles. 
Mr. Wheeler shows that a beginning in the application of the 
competitive system was made in Buffalo in 18383. It was 
first applied to the Police and Fire Departments of the city 
and has since been extended until it covers practically all de- 
partments and all classes of employees except heads of de- 
partments and their deputies. 

It covers about 1,709 employees, excluding teachers in 
the public schools, who, however, are all examined as to their 
qualifications by a separate Examining Board. 

The total salaries of this class of employees amount to 
about $1,700,000. Mr. Wheeler states that it is difficult to 
obtain any exact data as to the saving which the introduction 
of the competitive system has caused in the expenses, but the 
efficiency of the service has certainly been increased. Local 
politics have been improved and the corrupting influence of 
patronage has largely been removed from it. On the whole, 
Mr. Wheeler believes that the city government is well con- 
ducted. The expense of administering the law has not been 
ahardship. The Commission serves without pay. The only 
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paid officials are the Secretary to the Commission and a steno- 
grapher. Tne total annual appropriation is about $3,500. 
This sum might well be increased in view of the importance 
of the work. Mr. Wheeler states that there is no divergency 
of opinion as to the success of the system; that it is heartily 
supported by the press of both parties and that any supposed 
evasion of the law or failure to live up to it is sharply criti- 
cised. If there is any divergency of opinion it is on its appli- 
cation to certain isolated positions, There is none as to its 
general worth and merit, and opposition to the reform of the 
civil service is almost entirely confined to politicians, who want 
patronage for their own political advancement. 

Stitus of Market Clerk, Medical Examiner and Assistant 
Medical Examiner.—The State Board was recently asked to 
exempt the positions of Market Clerk of the City of Buffalo, 
Medical Examiner and Assistant Medical Examiner. The 
latter are county officers. The State Board granted the two 
latter exemptions, but refused the former. The exemption of 
the Market Clerk had been asked for by the Buffalo Com- 
mission on the ground that the position was in the non-com- 
petitive class. In basing the reyuest on this ground, the 
Comm'ssion failed t» realize that if this were so the position 
lay beyond the jurisdiction of the Commission and that the 
proper procedure would be for the Mayor to appoint the clerk 
and allow the status of the position to be determined by the 
Courts. In refusing to exempt this position the State Board 
intimated that the grounds on which the exemption was urged 
were not tenable. The City Commission has made no further 
move. Most of the Buffalo papers regard the question as a 
political matter. 

Report of Civil Service Reform Association.—A report re- 
ceived from the Buffalo Association shows that the number of 
active members is 300. Annual dues $1.00. The next an- 
nual meeting will be held this month. The present officers of 
the Association are Ansley Wilcox, President; J. N. Larned, 
S. T. Viele, J. H. Albright and Rev. Patrick Cronin, Vice- 
Presidents; John B. Olmsted, Treasurer and Frederic Almy, 
Secretary, 165 Swan Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rome, N. Y. Investigation by State Commission.—In Nov- 
ember, Mr. J. C. Birdseye, Secretary of the 
State Civil Service Commission, reported to the Commission 
that the civil service law had been persistently violated by 
the Civil Service Commission of Rome, and further, that} in 
his opinion, the Commissioners were incompetent and ne- 
glectful of their duty. The Commission directed that copies 
of Mr. Birdseye’s report should be transmitted to the Mayor 
and to the Municipal Civil Service Commissioners of Rome 
with a notification that if the abuses were remedied no action 
would be taken, but otherwise the State Civil Service Com- 
mission would be compelled to prefer charges leading to the 
removal of the Municipal Commission. No copy of the re- 
port of the Secretary has as yet been received at this office, 
but it appears from the accounts given in the newspapers 
that the following were among the irregularities charged, 

First. That one Cornelius Mack had been acting as in- 

spector under the title of laborer, when he had not been 
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legally appointed or employed as a laborer, and that the 
certification of his accounts for services as laborer, since May 
19, 1902, had been made contrary to the provisions of the 
civil service law and rules: that the Commission had kept 
no record of the removals, resignations, transfers, promotions 
or deaths, and in fact no record except a minute book and 
an incomplete list of registered laborers and the examination 
papers of a few candidates who had taken the competitive 
examinations. 

That competitive examinations are not properly conducted 
and that candidates were allowed, if not instructed, to sign 
their names to their papers and that the examiners, in mark- 
ing the papers, were able to know the name of the candidate 
whose papers were examined; that no effort to observe 
secrecy had been made and that several persons in various 
examinations were given a rating of 100 per cent., indicating 
either that the candidates were of a very high grade or else 
that the ratings were carlessly made. 

The Commission at present is composed of three per- 
sons, Mr. Karl Burkhard, chairman, a German baker; Mr. 
George Jeals, a painter, and Mr. Cornelius Mack, a former 
hotel keeper and now a laborer in the city service. The 
Commission receives no compensation and it appears from 
an examination of the minutes that meetings are infrequently 
held. In one instance it appears that no meetings were 
held between May 21, rg01, and April 19, 1902. Secretary 
Birdseye reports that in his judgment the Commissioners do 
not possess sufficient education to warrant them in under- 
taking the important duties of Municipal Civil Service Com- 
missioners. The Secretaries of the Commission have been 
Mr. Tiffany Caswell, a son of the present Mayor, who re- 
signed, and Mr. G. Fred Caswell, another son, whom the Sec- 
retary finds has little or no knowledge of the rules or records. 

Mr. Caswell, the present secretary, was not examined, but 
Mr. Birdseye found from conversation that he was continuing 
the same methods adopted by the former secretary, entering 
the names of persons as laborers without requisition and with- 
out certification made from the lists. 

As to the certification of pay rolls, Mr. Birdseye finds that 
they have been with few exceptions certified by the Secretary 
of the Commission, but that the Commission has little or no 
information as to the legality of the employment of the persons 
whose names are carried on the rolls. 

With regard to the report, Mayor Caswell said that he 
noticed a strong inclination on the part of the State Commis- 
sioners to criticise the Rome Civil Service Commission. He 
says he has had great difficulty in finding men to act as Com- 
missioners without pay, and that he asked man after man to 
take the appointment, but no one wanted to bother with it. 

With regard to the criticism of his son, the present secre- 
tary, he says he was appointed shortly before the present in- 
vestigation and is not familiar with the rules and regulations 
of the Board, which he has had no time to look up. 

Commissioners Mack and Jeal on reading the report, de- 
clared that it is entirely unjust and wholly unwarranted. 

Commissioner Mack made a public statement concerning 
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the report, saying that politics and personal animosity had en- 
tered largely in the attack upon the Commission and that 
utter disregard of the civil service rules on the part of certain 
city officials had placed the Commissioners in a bad light and 
that the Commissioners had been working under difficulties 
during the past year. He denied that the meetings had been 
irregular, as there was delay in the appointment of the Com- 
missioner to succeed Mr. Hilts, the former chairman, who 
had resigned. He declared that the transactions of the Board 
had been conducted according to the precedents established 
by former boards, and that if there have been any departures 
from the civil service rules they had previously been advised 
by the city attorney. He says that with the exception of 
City Engineer J. Capron, whose requisitions have always 
been made out in proper form, the authority of the Commis- 
sion has been ignored by heads of other city departments ; 
that when the Board refused to sign the pay rolls they were 
told by the city attorney that they were compelled to do so; 
that they had refused to sign weekly bills from the Superinten- 
dent of Streets because they believed he was not acting ac- 
cording to the rules. 

Mr. Jeal says he does not think that he ought to share. in 
the criticism of the Board, as he was appointed only a month 
ago and had attended but one meeting and had not had an 
opportunity to familiarize himself with the rules and has made 
only a brief study of the books in the office of the Commis- 
sion. 

Mestenetin Report of Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion.—A report received from the Massa- 
chusetts Association shows that the number of active mem- 
bers is 514. Annual dues $1.00. The next annual meeting 
will be held on January 8, 1903. The present officers of the 
Association are W. W. Vaughan, President: Charles Francis 
Adams, Eben S. Draper, J. Q. A. Brackett, C. W. Clifford, 
Charles R. Codman, Wm. Endicott, F. H. Gillett, Charles S. 
Hamlin, A. Hemenway, F. C. Lowell, John D. Long, S. W. 
McCall, Moorfield Storey, J. F. Rhodes and Henry H. 
Sprague, Vice-Presidents ; C. C. Jackson, Treasurer, Charles 
S. Thurston, Secretary, 10 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass, 
Cambridge, Mass. Report of Civil Service Reform Associ- 
ation.—A report received from the Cam- 
bridge Association shows that the number of active members 
is 107. Annual dues $2.00. The next annual meeting will 
be held on the first Thursday of May, 1903. The present 
officers of the Association are John Read, President ; Charles 
W. Eliot, Richard H. Dana, George V. Leverett and Charles 
Eliot Norton, Vice-Presidents; George G. Wright, Treasurer 
and Morrill Wyman, Jr., Secretary, 77 Sparks Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Connecticut. *°7 of Civil Service Reform Association. — 
A report received from the Connecticut Asso- 
ciation shows that the number of active members is 98. An- 
nual dues $1.00. The next annual meeting will be held on 
December 12, 1902. The present officers of the Association 
are Henry W. Farnam, President; Hon. Frederick B. Farns- 
worth, Vice-President, Phelps Montgomery, Treasurer, and 
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December, 1902. 


Charles G. Morris, Secretary, 139 Orange Street, New Haven, 

Conn. 

Report of Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion.—A report received from the Penn- 
sylvania Association shows that the number of active members 
is 623. Annual dues $2.00. The next annual meeting will 
be held on the second Thursday in April. The present offi- 
cers of the Association are John Field, President; J. I. Clark 
Hare, J. Andrews Harris, Henry C. Lea and I. J. Wister, 
Vice Presidents ; Thomas S. Williams, Treasurer, and Robert 
D. Jenks, Secretary, 525 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago, III. Canvas of Candidates on Proposed Civil 

Service Law.—The Chicago Zribune recently 
made a canvas of candidates for the legislature and officers 
of state institutions with regard to their attitude toward the 
introduction of a civil servicelaw. Such a law, as the readers 
of Goop GOVERNMENT know, is at present under preparation 
by a Commission appointed by the Governor. Among the 
propositions stated in the Zyibune’s inquiry were the follow- 
ing: 


Pennsylvania. 


The necessity for selecting state employees by civil service examin - 
ations. 

Their retention in office unless discharged for cause after a hearing 
before a proper board. 

Their protection from political assessment and the passage of 
stringent laws to prevent the collection of campaign funds from the em- 
ployees of the state. 

The concentration of responsibility for the management of the in- 
stitutions in a board which cannot take refuge behind the executive and 
which cannot serve as a shield to the executive in the event of a scandal. 


Among the fifty-four candidates interviewed none was found 
to express other than decided views in favor of civil service 
based on a practical civil service law, and in most cases all 
four of the propositions were answered either directly or by 
necessary inference in the affirmative. In commenting on 
the canvas of the Zridbune the Chicago Evening Post says: 
“ However, the pre-election inclinations of candidates may 
‘come out in the wash,’ the symposium reveals the fact that 
civil service is now in the air. That is why so many of the 
candidates are in favor of it to-day.” 


Report of Citizens’ Association —The twenty-eighth annual 
report of the Citizens’ Association of Chicago, dated October, 
1902, has just come to hand. ‘That part of the report which 
is devoted to civil service matters mentions the fact that 
through the decision of the Supreme Court, on April 16, 1902, 
the constitutionalty of the County Civil Service Law was up- 
held and the verdict, convicting former Commissioners George 
W. Lovejoy, Walter A. Lantz and James D. Morrison of vio- 
lation of the law, was justified. The case of these men has 
already been referred to in GooD GOVERNMENT. They were 
indicted and convicted on evidence secured through an in- 
vestigation of the Citizens’ Association. Unusual interest 
attached to the case because of the political influence of the 
defendants, the fact that it was the first conviction of officials 
appointed to administer the law, and because of the attempt 
to annihilate the law to save from punishment men who had 
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openly and notoriously violated it in the interest of spoils 
politics. The point questioning the constitutionality of the 
civil service act for Cook County was that the sole power to 
appoint the commissioners to enforce it was vested in the 
president of the County Board. Under the Constitution it is 
decreed that the county affairs of Cook County shall be man- 
aged and controlled by a board of fifteen commissioners. By 
the Cook County Civil Service act no voice is given the bal- 
ance of the fourteen commissioners in naming the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners or having in any manner any control 
over the appointees in the classified service of the county. 
Because of this fact many lawyers have strongly inclined to 
the opinion that the law was unconstitutional. The Court 
said: 

We have no question of the power of the Legislature to create 
such classified service and to provide a method by which the offices and 
places which fall within such classified service shall be impartially filled 
from those alone who have proved themselves qualified and eligible by 
a public, competitive examination. The Legislature, in providing for 
the appointment of the Civil Service Commission by the President of the 
County Board, did not take out of the hands of the Commissioners of 
Cook County the management of the county affairs of said county. 

The report goes on to say that this decision had two re- 
sults. The sentence was sustained. So was the County Civil 
Service Act. The Citizens’ Association believes that hence- 
forth violations of the law will be infrequent and insignificant. 
In anticipation of this decision there had already been great 
improvement in the administration of the law, but until re- 
cently its history was one of persistent fraud and impudent 
defiance of a statutory mandate for which it would be diffi- 
cult to find a parallel. The fault to be found with the County 
Civil Service law is that it does not extend far enough. It 
covers only those offices and employments in the direct con- 
trol of the County Board. There are a great many other 
offices and employments which are by nature equally open to 
be placed in the classified service. They should be included 
and Cook County made a classified merit service county 
from top to bottom. 


Report of Crvil Service Reform Association.—A report re- 
ceived from the Chicago Association shows that the number 
of active members is 140. Annual dues $2.00. The next 
annual meeting will be held in April, 1903. The present 
officers of the Association are E. A. Bancroft, President; A. 
A. McCormick and Lessing Rosenthal, Vice Presidents; F. 
W. Bull, Secretary and Treasurer, 423 The Temple, Chicago, 
lil. 


Michigan. Mr. Frank M. Byam, of Benton Harbor, 


Mich., has taken steps to form a Civil Service 
Reform Association in Michigan. The names of the gentle- 
men whom he has asked to assist him are Hon. John Patton, 
Hon. J. S. Stearns, Elvin Swarthout, Grand Rapids; Profes- 
sor H. B. Hutchins, Professor F. R. Mechem, Professor J. R. 
Fairlie, Professor D. W. Springer, Ann Arbor; Judge J. B. 
Moore, Lansing ; Judge Clement mith, Hastings; Professor 
W. N. Ferris, Big Rapids, and Alexis E. Angell, Esq., De- 
troit, Mich. 


(Continued on page 183) 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER, 1902. 


The Annual Meeting. 





HE tone of the prevailing sentiment of the delegates to 
the annual meeting of the ‘ational League is very con- 
cisely and fairly expressed in the resolutions. It was one of 
great gratification and encouragement in view of the situation 
in the federal service. This was reflected in the various ad- 
dresses and papers, and the manifestations of it were received 
with a hearty approval by the various audiences which the 
city of Philadelphia supplied. Perhaps it is not surprising 
that those who can keep up their interest at all in the merit 
system in a town where its treatment has been so hopeless 
should be enthusiastic over any success for it, especially over 
success so solid as has unquestionable been attained in the 
national service. No one, indeed, who attended the meeting 
can have failed to note and cordially to admire the spirit of 
determined and cheerful energy in the work of the League 
that prevailed among the members of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation. Hospitable, of course, they were according to their 
tradition and their habit, but there was something peculiarly 
fine and refreshing in their sustained interest in a movement 
which for them has hardly moved unless, like the Irishman on 
the ice, one step forward and two back. It is that kind of 
unwearying, patient, persistent devotion to high purpose to 
the hearts and minds of intelligent men and women that is the 
force with which the spoilsmen have to deal, and they are 
slowly coming to realize that it is not easily repressed or di- 
verted or foiled. As Mrs, Oakley remarked in her bright 
paper, the virtues of civil service reformers are not those which 
mislead opponents into the notion that they can be “licked” 
readily, or that they will remain so after many defcats. 
The reports from the various States, with the exception of 
Pennsylvania and, in some degree, New York, were encour- 
aging. ‘This was especially true of that submitted with char- 
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acteristic modesty and simplicity by the lamented President 
of the Chicago Civil Service Commission, Mr. Ela. He re- 
counted what had been done in that city and spoke with hope 
of the almost certain passage of a law establishing the merit 
system in the State. His loss will be felt sorely in Illinois, 
but it will not prevent the continued prosecution of the work 
in which he had rendered such important practical service. 
Tne readers of GooD GOVERNMENT are aware of the defects 
and shortcomings which it was the unpleasant duty of the del- 
egates from this city to indicate. The situation presents an 
unfortunate contrast with that existing in Chicago and in Bos- 
ton. It must be remembered that we have in this State a 
Constitutional standard of what the civil service should be in 
all the subdivisions of the State. If that standard has not 
been maintained neither has it been abolished, and an in- 
structed public opinion will in the long run compel its appli- 
cation. 

One of the most interesting features of the annual meeting 
was the information submitted by those engaged in the service 
as to the work that has been done in the Philippines and in 
Porto Rico toward the establishment of the merit system, 
There have been many difficulties to meet, and all them 
have not been surmounted, but it is plain that much more has 
been done, and done better, than the most sanguine would 
have ventured to predict a few years ago. And this has ob- 
viously been due largely to the higher standard of appoint- 
ments not included under the specific rules, a standard that 
must be conceded to be superior to that applied in some im- 
portant branches of the government at home. It was evident, 
and it was inevitable, that the logic of this situation was in 
many minds, and that there was a well defined longing for 
that arrival of the principle of the merit system at ‘‘ Washing- 
ton by way of Manila” which has so fervently been discussed 
at former meetings. The very thoroughness and practical 
success with which the merit principle has been applied by the 
President and his admirable commissioners to the classified 
service turns men’s thoughts to what yet may be accomplished 
in extending the same principle more widely than heretofore 
to the offices usua'ly regarded as political. This was the key 
note in the strong and earnest address of Mr. Bonaparte to 
the Law Clubs of the University of Pennsylvania and of the 
few impassioned words spoken as to Delaware by Mr. Gilder 
at the close of the dinner on Friday evening. It is, of course, 
not inconsistent with a cordial recognition of all the advance 
that has been made. It is but recognition of the beneficient 
possibilities of still further advance. — 


John W. Ela. 





T the dinner that concluded the meeting of the League at 
Philadelphia, Col. John W. Ela spoke, bringing, as he 

had so often before brought, the heartening message of civil 
service reformers in the West to those in the East, and sound- 
ing a noble note of action of those united in this work, in 
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whatever part of the land. A few hours later he was stricken 
with an illness that took his consciousness at once, and that 
two days later, on the afternoon of the 15th, ended in his 
death. To those who knew Col. Ela, and, knowing him, 
loved him well, the shock of parting so quickly given, must 
be doubly felt. He was one of the most charming of men 
and of friends—gracious, strong and loyal—and the deeper 
feeling of personal grief, coming with the realization of loss 
will be very wide. He will be mourned as well, and particu- 
larly in his own city of Chicago, as a type of citizen who 
could ill be spared, filled with the capacity to sink selfish in- 
terest when the public interest might be served, and a natural 
leader in every work for the permanent, public good. 

Col. Ela was born in Meredith, New Hampshire, Sep- 
tember 26, 1838.. He was graduated at the Northfield Acad- 
emy and at the Harvard Law School, and began the practice 
of the law in Chicago in 1864. He became President of the 
Civil Service Reform Association of Chicago in 1894 and in 
the same year was chosen as a member of the governing body 
of the National League. He was one of those who organized 
and led the movement resulting in the passage by the Lilinois 
Legislature, of the Act permitting a submission of the propo- 
sition to establish the Merit System in any city of the State to 
a vote of the Municipal electors, and the subsequent adoption 
of the system for Chicago by an overwhelming majority. He 
served as volunteer counsel in the defense of the law, suc- 
cessfully maintained before the highest State Courts,‘and early 
in 1900, at the earnest request of the Mayor, he accepted 
membership in che City Civil Service Commission, and be- 
came ils President. Through his force and tact the adminis- 
tration of the rules, which had at no time been wholly satis- 
factory, was redeemed, and the value of the system so clearly 
demonstrated that the political parties supporting city tickets 
have vied with each other in enthusiastic pledges for its 
maintenance. 

Col. Ela was a strong factor as well in the orginization of 
the National Business League, one of the principal objects of 
which has been to promote the reform of the Consular Service. 
He was an eloquent speaker and an able writer and for every 
cause that had his support his voice or pen might always be 
commanded. Ina succeeding issue we hope to publish a 
more comprehensive review of his work for civil service re- 
form. As we go to press, time permits hardly more than the 
expression of the feeling that is uppermost in the hearts of 
those who left him at Philadelphia. 


E print in full from the columns of the Baltimore Amer- 
ican an address recently delivered by Mr. Charles J. 
Bonaparte, before the students of Lehigh University. In an 
editorial notice of the address the Baltimore American says: 
“ A stronger defense of the system than Mr. Bonaparte gave 
to the young men of Lehigh, could not be presented, and 
even those who are not wedded to the reform can read the 
address with interest as well as with profit.” 
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The Council of the City of Detroit has 
requested the Legislature to pass an act 
providing for civil service regulations in all the principal de- 
partments of the city. The matter is now in the hands of the 
Detroit delegation to the Legislature and the Committee of 
the delegation has submitted a favorable report. 

No material objection has been raised by anybody to the 
passage of such a law and the outlook at the present time is 
very favorable. 


Report of Civil Service Reform Association. —A 
report received from the Denver Association shows 
that the number of active members is 75. Annual dues 
$1.00. The next annual meeting will be held on the last Wed- 
nesday in April. The present officers of the Association are 
Henry Van Kleeck, President; E. D. Upham, J. H. Baker, 
Wm. F. Slocum, H. A. Buchtel, Dr. C. Dennison, Mrs. W.S. 
Decker and Mrs. S. M. Casper, Vice Presidents; Horace M. 
Warren, Jr., Treasurer and Dr. Minnie C. T. Love, Secretary, 
Majestic Building, Denver, Colo. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Denver. 


The situation in Los Angeles is given 
Angeles, Cal. 
a in the last number of Goop GovERN- 
MENT. Speaking of the proposed Civil-Service Act, the Los 
Angeles Journal says: 


Undoubtedly such an act will be introduced in the next legislature, 
and if framed along these lines as ou'lined by the Republican State plat- 
form, backed as it will be by the large commercial organizations of our 
cities, should command the support of every member of the legislature, 
and, as the Journal believes, will receive the approyal of the people of 
the State. 


Open Letter of the New York Civil Service 
Reform Association, to Mayor Low. 





New York, December 1, 1902. 
Hon. SetH Low, Mayor, 
SIR: 

This Association, as you are aware, has been a close ob- 
server of the administration of civil service laws for many 
years and has frequently called your attention to the methods 
of the Municipal Civil Service Commission appointed by you. 
On the first of November that Commission completed ten 
months of official tenure. We feel it due to the cause for 
which this Association has labored for more than a quarter of 
a century, to say, in this public manner, that, if the knowledge 
of and belief in the principles of civil service reform and their 
efficiency in promoting good government, when applied by 
competent administrators, rested upon no surer foundation 
than that afforded by the conduct of the present local com- 
mission, no satisfactory answer could be made to the open and 
avowed enemies of civil service reform as a practical and 
effective means of bettering the public service. 

Whether regard be had to the character or to the cost of 
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the work the inefficiency of the Commission is marked. The 
cost of the Federal service during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1902, for each person examined, was $2.72. During 1897, 
the last year before consolidation, the cost per person exam- 
ined in New York and Brooklyn was $4.74. Under the 
present New York City Commission the cost has been $6.76. 
Of course the corresponding cost was even greater under the 
adininistration of its immediate predecessor. 


This increased expense could not be a matter of hostile 
criticism, if there were a corresponding, or even a measurable, 
increase in the efficiency of the administration as compared 
with the Federal civil service or the civil service of New 
York in 1897. The very opposite is the fact. 


The inefficiency of the Civil Service Commission has seri- 
ously embarrassed the other departments of the City’s public 
service and obstructed the conduct of public business. Need- 
ed assistants could not be appointed from eligible lists if there 
were no eligible lists, and the Commission appealed to the 
State Legislature for an extension of time to mark its exami- 
nation papers. A statute to accomplish this purpose was 
passed April 3rd, to go into effectimmediately. The slowness 
of the Commission in meeting the current and pressing needs 
of the public service for competent officials also gave ground 
for many urgent demands by heads of departments for author- 
ity to make appointments without waiting fur the tardy results 
of its cumbrous machinery. This is one reason why so many 
positions of the same character have been inconsistently class- 
ified as exempt from all examination and as properly subject 
to competitive examination by this Commission, and why the 
number of positions in the local public service that are filled 
without prior competitive examination is so disproportionately 
large as compared with the Federal service in Washington. 

This Association has repeatedly called attention to the in- 
jury to the public business and the grave harm to the cause 
of civil service reform caused by the dilatory, expensive and 
inefficient methods of the present City Civil Service Commis- 
sion in the matter of examinations and furnishing eligible lists. 
Nor is one explanation for this phase of the inefficiency of the 
local administration of the civil service law far to seek. A 
civil service commission needs as part of its administrative 
equipment a sufficient force of salaried competent examiners 
performing their work at the office of the commission under 
the constant direction and stimulus of a responsible chief. 
The present Commission has preferred, while including sal- 
aried examiners in its staff, to place large reliance on “ per 
session” examiners. ‘These examiners are paid ten dollars 
per session and do their work at the times and places which suit 
the convenience of the examiners themselves. The delays and 


various abuses inherent in such a system of examining papers, 
are obvious. 


“ Per session” examiners were paid from January to May 
inclusive, $9280, and salaried examiners during the same 
period were paid $3834.20. One such examiner was paid, for 
instance, during June and July, $910 for his “sessions "— 
another during the same months was paid $750,—a “session” 
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being seven hours work to be paid for according to the state- 
ment made by the examiner himself. 

The Commission's machinery of administration has, how- 
ever, not only been expensive, slow and clumsy, but it has 
been so unsatisfactory that the Commission itself has shown 
its own lack of confidence in it. The Commission has invited 
a flood of appeals from the markings of its examiners, and to 
bring about the relaxing or non-enforcement for the Denefit of 
the appellant of the established rules of the Commission. Be- 
tween February roth and November rst, the Commission en- 
tertained more than 1250 appeals of this sort and granted 
more than 700. 

The appeals were made on all sorts of grounds :— 

For example, the candidate, in violation of one of the most 
important rules, has signed his name to the examination 
papers—thus disclosing his identity—and asks to be excused; 
almost invariably he is excused. Long after the date of the 
examination, and when he is about to be dropped from the 
eligible list because of the age limit, the candidate discovers 
that he has mistaken his age, and asks to be allowed to cor- 
rect the date of his birth; in many cases he is allowed to do 
so. These are instances where, not the mistakes of the exam- 
iners, but the faults of the applicants themselves are “ cor- 
rected” by the Commission. 

In another class of appeals the candidate, after receiving 
his papers duly marked by the examiners, complains that he 
is marked too low. We are not speaking of manifest errors 
on the face of the papers, but of cases where the candidate 
merely differs in opinion with the examiners as to the degree 
of credit to which he is entitled or with which he desires to be 
favored. For example, one candidate says: “I am a mar- 
ried man, with a small family, and I hope that your honorable 
body will grant me this rating, and thus enable me to stand 
my chances of appointment to a permanent position.” His 
mark in arithmetic is changed, and he is advanced over the 
heads of nine other candidates. Another says: “I beg to 
have my papers re-examined, hearing if same is done I 
will receive the percentage.” He is re-rated and advanced 
over sixty-seven other candidates. Another writes: “Maybe 
your examiners in their rush have overlooked some little thing 
that would favor me.” His mark in handwriting is raised, 
and he is advanced over eighty other candidates. Another 
complains of “ injustice and mistakes.” Another of “error or 
injustice.” Another writes: “I am extremely anxious to 
close my career as a Captain.” These are all advanced, the 
first to the prejudice of seventy-nine; the second to the pre- 
judice of twenty-three; and the third to the prejudice of sixty- 
eight other candidates. Another writes asking to have two 
misspelled words corrected. His mark in arithmetic is raised. 
Another candidate asks for and secures a re-rating on the 
ground that he had obtained a new and better “record” 
from his superior officer. A candidate for patrolman says: 
“In view of the fact that I believe my paper on rules is 
worthy of a higher mark than the one granted, I respectfully 
request that the paper be re-rated for the purpose of increas- 
ing the same.” He is re-rated and placed on the eligible list 
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to the prejudice of one hundred and ninety-five other 
candidates. 

The Commission has entertained, approximately, three 
hundred appeals for re-rating the markings of its examiners, 
and has granted a re-rating to more than one-sixth of those 
asking for it. Less than fifty such re-ratings prejudiced more 
than 1450 candidates already on the eligible lists. We have 
by no mean$ examined all the papers in all the appeal and 
re-rating cases, but we have examined the papers in four- 
fifths of the cases where candidates have been re-rated—a 
number quite sufficient to illustrate the Commission’s methods. 

Where re-rating is proper, because of incompetent or care- 
less examiners, the remedy is obvious. The remedy is no 
less obvious when the re-rating is made by the Commission 
itself upon such frivolous grounds as those we have cited, and 
we have not exhausted the instances. Such re-rating is not 
only an abuse in itself; it is an injustice to all candidates 
who are not re-rated. Naturally, they attribute the result to 
“influence,” and why not, when the results attained are pre- 
cisely those which ‘influence ” would attempt to secure, and, 
if a civil service commission were open to “ influence,” would 
secure ? 

The Commission has not only shown its lack of confidence 
in its own methods, but it has largely lost the confidence 
of the public, and especially of those willing to seek po- 
sitions in the public service through open competitive 
methods. To preserve public confidence in the fairness and 
impartiality of civil service examinations, and in the rating of 
the candidates at such examinations, it is fundamental that 
the identity of the candidate should not be known to the per- 
son charged with the responsibility of passing upon his work. 
After the identity of the candidate has been disclosed many 
of the vicious influences, which characterize the ‘“ Spoils 
System” in determining appointments, at once find opportu- 
nity for exercise; and it is naturally difficult for the public to 
believe that such influences are not exercised, when the can- 
didate, who, before his identity was known, stood low on the 
eligible list, or had been unable to reach it, is, after his identity 
is disclosed, re-rated upon the same papers so as to be ad- 
vanced over the heads of scores of applicants who received 
their ratings under strict civil service rules. Let there be a 
few such instances, and the disinterested observer begins to 
doubt the fairness and impartiality of the Commission. It 
there be many such, one can retain his confidence in the 
Commission’s fairness only at the cost of losing his confidence 
in its administrative efficiency. 

In view of the facts to which we have invited your atten- 
tion, it is not surprising that the present Commission should 
have failed to do much of the important, though, we think, 
not too difficult, constructive work which had been expected. 
For example, there is even yet no proper “ record of efficiency ” 
in any of the Departments of the City Government save those 
already established in the Police and Fire Departments before 
this Commission went into office. Yet such arecord should 
be a most important element in passing upon the fitness of an 
applicant for promotion. Neither has the Commission insti- 
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tuted any proper system of promotions in the public service 
through competitive examinations, though the State Consti- 
tution requires one. The bulk of promotions in the City’s 
public service outside of the Police and Fire departments, 
since May have been made through the thoroughly discredited 
system of non-competitive “pass” examinations, conducted 
by the officer having the power of promotion. 

Our watchful interest in, and close observation of, civil 
service law administration enabled us both to realize and to 
appreciate at their true worth the difficulties that confronted 
the present Municipal Civil Service Commission when it en- 
tered upon its duties. Although, no doubt, they were great, 
we think that too much stress has been laid upon the diffi- 
culties of the situation, and too little upon its great opportuni- 
ties. This Commission had larger powers than any of its 
predecessors and it had a more numerous membership, thus 
making possible subdivision of labor and the systematizing of 
effort. It was clothed with ample authority to investigate 
the condition of the public service in any and every depart- 
ment of the city government, to expose abuses and devise 
proper remedies. We do not think the Commission has 
adequately met its opportunities. We are far from impugning 
the Commission’s good intentions. But intentions, however 
good, are not a satisfactory substitute for good administra- 
tion. 

To write this letter has been a painful duty. Its purpose 
is to express some of the reasons calling for a prompt and 
great improvement in the efficiency of the local administra- 
tion of the civil service law, and to make clear alike to the 
friends and the foes of the cause of civil service reform that 
the failures of the present Commission are simply administra- 
tive failures and are not due to any unsoundness in the Merit 
Principle when properly and efficiently applied by competent 
administrators. 


THE ExXecurivE COMMITTEE OF THE 
Civiz SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION 


by 
E.t.tiot H. Goopwin, 
Secretary. 


The Meaning of Civil Service Reform. 





[ADDRESS DELIVERED BY MR. CHARLES J. BONAPARTE AT LEHIGH 
UNIVERSITY, NOVEMBER 2I, 1902. ] 





An experience in public speaking and in listening to the 
speeches of others extending over more years than it is pleas- 
ant to admit has taught me that a condition of talking to 
good purpose is to know what one is talking about. I pro- 
pose, therefore, during my trespass on your attention this 
evening to tell you, as well as I can, what is the significance, 
to my mind, of the subject | have been asked to discuss, or, 
in other worls, the full and true meaning of civil service re- 
form; that done, I shall stop, content if you shall then wish 
to hear more about the reform on other occasions and from 
those better fitted to speak. 
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I shall do this, not only because I fully agree with Sam 
Weller that in a love letter the great point is to make the lady 
wish there were more of it, and I have found that the same 
rule applies to less interesting compositions, but because I be- 
lieve no little confusion of thought exists on this subject, even 
among those in general sympathy with the movement for 
god goverament and pure politics, and that to this fact much 
of the prejudice and apathy encountered by the advocates of 
civil serv.ce reform cin be, more or less, directly traced. 
Whatever reasonable doubt may exist as to whether the Amer- 
ican people really want civil service reform arises only from a 
difference of opinion, or rather a misapprehension as to what 
civil service reform means. 

To this is due the notion that it is something essentially 
technical and uninteresting, something hopelessly and appal- 
lingly “dry.” The fallacy underlying this idea was expressed, 
or, at least, indicated, by a well-known gentleman who deliv- 
ered by request a very interesting address at one of the earlier 
annual meetings of the Civil Service Reform Association of 
Maryland, and in it criticised with some severity the senti- 
ments of a writer in the last preceding number of the Civil 
Service Reformer, a little paper then published by the associ- 
ation. “ l’o this writer,” he said, “ the principle of civil ser- 
vice reform may seem to be one of high morality ; it has not 
to the majority of the people of this country appeared to be 
that so much as to be a principle of wise and intelligent 
administration.” 


PRINCIPLE OF THE REFORM, 


In other words, the speaker thought, and blamed the 
writer for not thinking, that the end of civil service reform was 
merely to obtain competent and honest subordinates for the 
public service, and that its “principle” related only to the 
methods of their selection, promotion, retention and dismissal ; 
subjects doubtless of no little practical importance, but afford- 
ing little room room for enthusiasm or indignation, and calcu- 
lated to awaken but a languid interest in any but experts or 
public officers, Sergeant Buzfuz doubted whether the peace 
of mind of either man or woman had ever been destroyed by 
tormenting fears about a warming pan, and itis at least equally 
doubtful whether anyone not personally concerned ever lost 
sleep over the theoretical merits of any particular system 
whereby letter-carriers and department clerks, policemen and 
firemen and street-cleaners might be employed. 

In truth, many persons imagine that civil service reform, 
as a system, requires the selection of all public officers by 
competitive examination, or else their retention in office dur- 
ing good behavior, and associate with it no other idea what- 
soever beyond these two. Undoubtedly, in many cases the 
principle of the reform can be best applied practically to the 
choice of public servants by adopting a method of appoint- 
ment which leaves no room for favoritism, and making con- 
tinued employment depend, and depend only, upon proved 
efficiency and fidelity; but there is room for this principle 
however the officer is chosen, and however long or short, cer- 
tain or uncertain, may be his term. As an illustration, in fill- 
ing no class of positions is there greater need to adhere and 
adhere strictly, to this very principle than in the selection of 
school trustees or commissioners, although these officers are 
usually elected by popular vote and elected for short and fixed 
terms. 


PUBLIC OFFICE BELONGS TO PEOPLE. 


Civil service reform means simply the application ot 
morality and common sense to the choice of public servants. 
A public office belongs to the people; its duties are fixed by 
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the people’s laws; its salary is paid by the people’s money. 
In the words of the court of last resort in my own state: 

In thiscountry a public office cannot be the property of the in- 
cumbent, because it belongs to the sovereign people who created the 
government. In the declaration of organic principles prefixed ‘o the in- 
strument creating the government of this state those holding the most 
important offices are declared to be ‘‘the trustees of the public.” The 
same designation necessarily applies to all public functionaries. There- 
fore every office created, either by the Constitution or by the laws 
authorized by that instrument, is a public trust created for the public 
benefit. 

A public officer is then a trustee, and a trustee, not for a 
party or any fraction ot a party, but for the public, the whole 
people, as well as tor those who have not votes as for those 
who have; as well for those who have voted for his compet- 
itor as for those who have voted for him. As a trustee he is 
subject to two obligations unequivocally recognized by every 
jurisprudence to which trusts are known ; he must not himself 
profit, directly or indirectly, in his-own person or through the 
advancement of any other individual or any organization by 
the administration of his trust, and he must himself conduct 
this administration, not hand it over or farm it out to others. 

It follows logically that if a president or a governor or a 
mayor uses the patronage which he holds in trust for the 
Union or his state or his city to strengthen himself in his fac- 
tion, or his faction in his party, or his party at the polls, his 
conduct is indistinguishable in morals from a guardian’s who 
would use his ward’s money in his own business or in the busi- 
ness of some firm or corporation of which he was a member. 
It is not enough that he may not choose unfit subordinates ; 
to be perfect he must choose them solely because of their fit- 
ness; if he allows any other consideration whatever to influ- 
ence his choice, for a strict moralist, he is pro tanto wanting 
in the work which he has promised, nay sworn, to perform. 


THE SPOILS SYSTEM. 


It is equally vital that a public, like a private, trust should 
be executed by the trustee himself, not abdicated in favor of 
another, delegatus non potest delegare. It is related of Mr. 
Lincoln that when he one day deplored to an intimate friend 
the necessity of sacrificing a faithful and competent official to 
appease the enmity of an influential Congressman, whom we 
may call Mr. Nemo, his interlocutor (a civil service reformer 
before the days of civil service reform) asked with some indig- 
nation: “ But, Mr. Lincoln, are you president, or is Mr. 
Nemo president ?” Mr. Lincoln replied at once: “ Nemo is 
president.” Yes, under the “spoils” system Nemo is presi- 
dent; Nemo is also governor and mayor and collector of cus- 
toms or of internal revenue, and postmaster, and marshal, and 
sheriff, and every other officer who has subordinates to choose 
or to replace. 

I have already mentioned that the speaker whom I first 
quoted censured a certain writer for holding “the principle of 
civil service reform to be one of high morality.” You may 
not be wholly surprised to learn that the writer in question 
happened to be myself, and you will not probably be sur- 
prised at all to learn further that these views were, and would 
be still, quite justly ascribed to me. When I admit my belief 
that “the principle of civil service reform” is “ one of high 
morality.” I mean that all men who have sufficiently reflected 
and are sufficiently informed to entertain an intelligent opinion 
must and do think alike on the subject; that no one who has 
any claim at all to public attention really doubts that “the 
principle of civil service reform” is just and beneficient; if he 
says that he doubts this, he tells an untruth; if he violates this 
“ principle” in official conduct, he does so just as he may com- 
mit any act of baseness, knowing that he does wrong. 


(Zo be Continued.) 
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Part I. India; Part II. The Philippines. 


By Geo. R. BisHop. 





I, COLONIAL CIVIL SERVICE}IN INDIA, 
(Continued.) 
Il, IN THE PHILIPPINES, 
(Copyright, 1902, by Geo. R. Bishop.) 


There was also a regulation providing for what was called 
a High Proficiency Examination; and a list of books, in six 
vernaculars and Sanskrit, was given, readiness and accuracy 
in the construing of which was required, in order to pass it. 
In Sanskrit there was nothing colloquial required, but viva voce 
translations, into the vernaculars, of a paper in English, and 
conversing in them with fluency, grammatical accuracy and 
correctness of pronunci:tion and idiom, were required. There 
was also an Honor Examination, which was of a still higher 
grade, in which certain books mentioned were also to be ex- 
amined on, in addition to an oral examination of a searching 
nature. This was naturaily the most difficult of the three, 
involving translating into English with accuracy, passages, 
either prose or poetry, selected from some difficult work not 
a text-b »0k—the prose passages, except in Sanskrit, selected 
from the currant literature of the day; translating a difficult 
passage from English with accuracy, elegance and neatness 
of expression, and perfect correctness of grammar and spell- 
ing; conversing witn accuracy and fluency—except in Sans- 
krit; reading and translating at sight a manuscript in the lan- 
guage; dictation in the language, of a translation made at 
sight from a paper in English placed before the candidate— 
the successful candidates for the degree of honor to be ar- 
ranged in two divisions, in the first of which 80 marks must 
be obtained in all subjects, and not less than sixty per cent. in 
any paper; for the second, sixty in all, and not less than 
forty five in any; and only those passing in the first division 
to receive the reward and diploma, with privilege to have 
their names published in the Gazette of India. The regula- 
tions for the Lower Provinces of Bengal conclude with a de- 
tailed list of authorized text books in seven different lan- 
guages, with information as to where they may be obtained. 

Tae ca Ire for the North-Western Provinces and Oudh also 
specified tourieen as the number in the whole list open to the 
Provincial Civil Service in the Executive branch, with four in 
the Judicial. In the Punjib, the number in the Judicial was 
the sam:, but in the Executive it was reduced to eight. 
Certain of the Punjab regulations are even more rigid, as to 
the passing of examinations in vernaculars, than those that 
have been alluded to heretofore. They require that all As- 
sistant Commissioners, including those acting as Distr.ct 
Judges or Deputy Commissioners, European Extra Assistant 
Commissioners and Extra Judicial Assistant Commissioners, 
Divisional and Sub-divisional Canal Offices exercising magis- 
terial powers and employed in the districts of Huzara, 
Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu, Dera Ismail Kahn, and Dera Gazi 
Kahn who have not previously passed such examination, shall 
be required to pass such an examination in Pashtu and 
Baluchi, whichever is the vernacular of the District. They 
are required to present themselves within two years of being 
posted in a frontier district, in certain cases; in certain others, 
another year is allowed; and those who do not within two 
years, are mot to be promoted, and they may be reduced in 
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their grade, and the failure recorded to their disadvantage in 
considering future recommendations for promotion. It is 
thought that the above will have sufficiently illustrated the 
provincial examination system as at present prevailing. 

Concerning the class of Political Officers, so called, con- 
stituting a class by themselves—responsible civilians officially 
residing at various capitals and stations in the Native States 
—the Government of India observed; that owing to the dif- 
ference of compensation, there was difficulty in transferring 
such officers from one station to another, without friction; 
and to avoid this difficulty, the Governor-General in Council 
in August, 1873, directed, that except in the highest grades 
the pay should be fersona/, so that an officer might carry with 
him the pay of his particular grade, no matter what post he 
might be transferred to. The most highly paid of these po- 
litical officers is the Resident at Hyderabad; special allow- 
ances in the case of all of them being also provided for, in 
case it shall be determined that special considerations are ap- 
plicable to them. These positions are mainly of great im- 
portance; the duties to be performed are of a delicate char- 
acter, requiring tact, thorough and broad appreciation of the 
situation at the capitals of the native chiefs; not infrequent- 
ly marked abilities in a military line. The government of 
Ind:a closely watches the manner in which these several po- 
litical officers discharge their functions, and their special apti- 
tude for political duty. Paragraph 7 of the same Order in 
Council observes, that “there is probably no department of 
Government service in which it would be more undesirable, 
in making selections for appointments, to be guided solely by de- 
partmental or seniority claims.” It was declared that the reso- 
lution or order referred to did not apply to political appoint- 
ments held in combination with military commands, such as the 
appointment of Superintendent of Hill Tracts, Meywar, etc. 
It was observed, officially, that Native States and public bodies 
experienced such difficulty in obtaining competent officers, that 
it frequently became necessary for the Government of India, 
for political or public reasons, to transfer its officers to the 
service of such States or bodies; and provision was made, that 
an officer so transferred need not surrender his privileges as 
an officer in the Indian Service; and special regulations were 
provided, whereby he might be lent or transferred to service 
paid for by Native States, Municipalities or other bodies, and 
at the same time retain his privileges as aservant of the Gov- 
ernment. 

It will have been observed, from these papers, that as a 
result of the comprehensive character of the training of civil- 
ians for the Eastern Service, it has been found practicable to 
fill offices of a high grade, even important judicial ones, 
through competition. As noted, but one Viceroy has come 
from the ranks of the civilians; though high authorities on 
East Indian matters have evidently been of the opinion that 
mistakes have been made by appointing men to that great of- 
fice, who, whatever their abilities and however distinguished 
their services in other departments, would have been more 
successful had they spent the years of their earlier careers in 
the East. It was provided, that in the make-up of the In- 
dian Council, a certain proportion of its members should have 
had at least ten years’ service in the East. 

There has been frequently a resort, during the last halt 
century, to military officers to fill other civilian positions, or 
positions wnich combine civil and military duties, as in the 
judgment of the Government of India such a course was 
necessiry. Formerly they were taken from the European of- 
ficers of the native armies; latterly they have been drawn from 
the Staff Corps. In dealing with the half-civilized, warlike, 
often predatory tribes on the fiontier, the military training was 
plainly very important. A distinguished author, formerly 
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Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, names men from this class 
who have become celebrated in East Indian history—Clive; 
Munro, becoming Governor of Madras; Malcolm, Governor 
of Bombay; Henry Lawrence, who lost his life during the 
mutiny at Lucknow; John Nicholson, who was killed at 
Delhi; James Outram; John Jacob; Herbert Edwardes, and 
Henry Durand, who became Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab. As a trained civilian himself, this author trusts that 
the historic traditions of the East Indian Civil Service in 
the past, will be emulated by that of the future. The 
Covenanted Civil Service is small in numbers, the Uncove- 
nanted very large; and into the former, the introduction of 
native East Indians is progressing with reasonable rapidity. 

In the junior service, called Uncovenanted, there is still 
a considerable number of Europeans. They are employed in 
the financial department, or certain branches of it, especially 
those for the administrauon of revenue derived from salt 
and opium, as well as in many miscellaneous capacities. The 
Uncovenanted civiliaus have won distinction, in various lines, 
by the character of their work, in the districts of the Punjah 
and other Provinces. 

Among the Covenanted class there is a mingling of func- 
tions, judicial with administrative. The District Judges, 
already referred to, have this double function. As judicial 
magistrates they not only sit at the trial of original suits, but 
hear appeals from the decisions of inferior magistrates, native 
and o:her,—as the superiors of the junior magistrates. Most 
of the Jatter are natives; some are Englishmen. All of them 
hope, of course, for promotion to a higher rank, The District 
Judge is, as one writer expresses it, a sort of minister of justice 
for his district. If his ambition will be satisfied by promotion 
to the bench of one of the High Courts, that ambition is liable 
to be gratified, as the District Judge is in direct line of promo- 
tion to those higher places. The experience derived by the 
junior judges is invaluable; as such, they are brought into 
close contact with the people; in a country in which their 
predecessors, under strictly native rule, were very susceptible 
to undue influence, and were not unfrequently bribed, the 
justness and efficiency of their administration, which the close 
observing natives will necessarily take cognizance of, will in- 
evitably commend the English rule to the people, and render 
it popular. The ties between the government and the people 
are thus constantly strengthened. Administrative and judic- 
ial officers camp in tents for several months in each year, trav- 
elling about the country and performing their various duties. 
In this way they are placed on intimate terms with the native 
p»pulations; with their familiarity, acquired under the rigid 
coaditions already described, with the vernaculars, they meet 
the natives, and converse with them face to face,—for long 
periods seldom hearing English spoken at all. The result of 
this, as compared with conditions in the latter half of the 18th 
century or the beginning of the 19th when, according to Mr. 
Hutton, of St. John’s College, Oxford, author of a Life of the 
Marquess Wellesley, an Orientalist as renowned throughout 
Europe as Sir William Jones, was quite unintelligible at Cal- 
cutta to any native in any Eastern tongue—must be obvious. 
Indeed, it is not conceivable that civilians able to converse 
with the natives solely through interpreters, could meet them 
on such terms of intimacy as would seem to be indispensable, 
in the interest of the British Empire. 

It is doubtless true, as Prof. J. R. Seeley has declared, 
that had India been really a nation, composed of homogene- 
ous races or of one race instead of several hundred many of 
whom were not merely not allies but hostile, England could 
never have gained a permanent foothold, over any consider- 
able area. Her civilians have been brought into contact with 
diverse races. Very differeut methods have been necessary, 
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in the different Provinces and even in different sections of the 
same Province. For example, different systems of land tenure 
were found to prevail in the Punjab and in Oudh, the latter 
administered as part of the Northwestern Provinces adjoining 
the Punjab at the southeast; and one of the distinctions of 
the Lawrence Viceroyalty was that, assisted by such able 
councilors as Sir Henry Maine and Sir John Strachey, it ef- 
fected adjustments on wholly different lines but in harmony 
with the native customs and traditions, which brought peace 
to both sections, so far as that question was concerned. 
Greater intimacy on the part of civilians with natives, brought 
about or rendered possible by closer study of the vernaculars 
in the respective districts or provinces, has counted heavily 
for the permanency of British rule in that great country. The 
theory is, and it is very thoroughly carried into practice, that 
the only wise course is, to conciliate all classes and castes by 
dealing equitably with all, and developing the resources of the 
country by the construction of highways, railways, canals and 
irrigation works. The existence of nearly 200 miles of em- 
bankments or levee works along the Indus, for the protection 
of the adjacent country from floods, will illustrate one of these 
points. During a heated Parliamentary contest early in the cen- 
tury, the East India Company, in its effort to impose restrictions 
on the too indiscriminate emigration of Englishmen to India, 
asserted that it could not always control the conduct of such 
of its own servants, even, as were novitiates, so as to compel 
them to be duly considerate of the feelings of the people, and 
tolerant of their usages and institutions; that they sometimes 
found them disregarding the dictates of humanity and justice, 
in their dealings with them. But the rulers of India, from 
Governors General of Fort William and of India, and Vice- 
roys, down, have almost invariably exhibited a different spirit. 
They have been been almost invariably animated, from the 
first, with the spirit of great kindness towards the natives ; and 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion, that their familiarity 
with their vernaculars was an important factor. Asto Sir John 
Lawrence the natives saw in him an indefatigable worker ; 
that his work, through the long hours, was in their interest. 
Sir Charles Aitchison says that his own office, during the 
Autumn of 1858, was in a small room at Lahore, next 
to one in which Lawrence occasionally worked; that the 
Chief Commissioner would sit at his desk, with a native 
clerk squatted on the floor on each side of him, and 
dictate to them his orders in short, swift sentences, as they 
alternately read aloud to him the vernacular documents; 
that when meeting the natives, the chiefs or the humblest of 
them, he would talk very familiarly with them, in their own 
tongue. All his surroundings were austerely simple; there 
was no official pomp, to suggest the splendor of the courts of 
former days, or the brilliant retinues of princes. When he 
and his brother Sir Henry were associated in the Punjab 
Board, they often worked at night by candle light. their can- 
dle stuck into the top of a beer bottle. Sir John declared that 
no old bullock was ever worked harder than he. Sir Henry, 
though trained to a military life, was noted from the first for 
his great sympathy with the native races; indeed, he had so 
won their affection that when he retired from the Board and 
left the Province, leaving his brother as sole Commissioner, 
troops of natives followed him for miles, expressing their sor- 
row at his departure; and Sir John, when left alone as Chief 
Commissioner, is said to have often remarked, when perform- 
ing some act towards the natives that was especially generous 
and sympathetic, that he thought Henry would have done the 
same. Just before he left the Province his office was changed 
to that of Lieutenant-Governor, Without exception his suc- 
cessors in it have been strongly sympathetic with the natives, 
and so familiar with the languages of that upper Province that 
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it was easy to be on intimate terms with them. Sir John 
came back to India as Viceroy in 1864, and retired in 1869. 
One of his biographers notes, that at the farewell banquet to 
him at Calcutta on the eve of his departure, his last words of 
injunction to the English officials whom he left behind were, 
to “be just and kind to the natives of India.” In the hard 
fought controversies that went on during his Viceroyalty, 
which resulted in the settlement, as mentioned, of important 
land questions, rights of landlords and tenants, he is declared 
to have shown that his sympathies were with the peasaniry 
rather than with the princes; with the village communities, 
characterized by Elphinstone as the “indestructible atoms” 
which survive all revolutions. It seems inevitable that the 
one feature of the new civil service regulations, making it 
more imperative than ever before that civilians shall be well 
equipped in thorough knowledge of the vernaculars of the sec- 
tions in which they are posted, must constantly tend to the 
strengthening and harmonizing of the relations between the 
rulers and the ruled. 

Under the report of the Auchison Commission about 1888, 
as has been said, the methods of the civil service have been 
greatly improved; but eight years earlier, when Sir Richard 
Temple wrote on the conditions of the Service in 1880, ans- 
wering the question whether the new class of civil servants 
who entered by competition were equal to the old class who 
entered by nomination, he declared, without hesitation, that 
the new class was equal; that it was composed of young men 
of more than average acquirements, and more than o:dinary 
industry, while under the old system of nomination inferior 
men as regards diligence and capacity more frequently crept 
into the service; that the new civilians were filling the office 
of Magistrate and Collector—an office concerning more im- 
mediately the welfare of the natives than any other, and were 
entering the Secretariat, under the several local governments 
and under the Government of India—one of them then just 
admitted to a seat in the Council of the Governor General. 
Sir John Strachey noted that, excluding the 7¢5 offices held 
by members of the Covenanted service, and excluding also all 
posts of minor importance, nearly all thereof held by natives, 
there were about 2,600 in the superior branches of the Exec- 
utive and Judicial services, and among them only about 30 
Europeans; further, that during the last twenty years the 
strength of the Covenanted service recruited in England had 
been reduced more than 32%, while during the same period 
the number of natives employed in the executive services had 
gone on increasing. He cited orders of 1879, by the govern- 
ment of the then Viceroy, Lord Lytton, to the effect, that no 
person other than a native of India could be appointed to any 
post in the executive or judicial service carrying a salary of 
200 rupees a month and upward, without the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor General in Council—orders in the inter- 
est of the natives still in force. He also referred to the suc- 
cessful manner in which the natives disposed of the greater 
part of the magisterial work ; said that the duties of the civil 
courts, excepting the courts of appeal, were entrusted al- 
most entirely to native judges,—a native judge sitting on the 
bench in each of the High Courts. He thought the example 
of European officials had been all powerful with the natives— 
the fact that the latter had had before them, through a long 
course of years, the example of the irreproachable integrity of 
the Englishmen employed in the higher ranks of the public 
service; that their living in an atmosphere of official upright- 
ness had made the native judges and magistrates upright also. 
That the administration of the East Indian Civil Service 
should have been on lines that have tended to bring about 
such a result, to accustom the natives to a rule of law in place 
of the caprice of Princes, and in general to bring peace within 
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their borders and greater happiness to all clans and classes, is 
perhaps as high praise as those statesmen who have been 
most active in promoting this result could have anticipated. 


II. Coroniat Civit-SERVICE IN THE PHILIPPINES, 





EXAMPLES AND ADMONITIONS. 





Reference has been made to the persistent efforts of the 
English to extend to natives of the East all privileges of entry 
into the Eastern service which it was possible, consistently 
with the highest ideals of administration, to confer on them. 
The citations already made could be much extended, to indi- 
cate more strongly, if that were necessary, that this has been 
a distinguishing feature of their Indian policy. And this, it 
cannot be doubted, has gone hand in hand with the determin- 
ation, exhibited more and more as time has gone on, that the 
government of India shall be for the benefit of the people, her 
almost three hundred millions, not for the exploitation of the 
country or the natives, for the commercial or other advantage 
of Englishmen. Writing of the expansion of England twenty 
years ago, Professor J. R. Seeley, the well known political 
writer and Cambridge lecturer, declared that while, at first, 
India and the East Indians were exploited for the commercial 
advantage of Englishmen, the trade of the East was financi- 
ally a failure; but since the policy had been so changed 
that the primary purpose had been to govern the East for its 
own benefit, commerce with that land had been profitable; as 
if to rebuke the earlier selfish policy, and sanction the later. 
A side light is thrown on this whole subject by the course of 
another European power, Holland. ‘That country has exten- 
sive colonies to the southeast of India—the great Islands, 
Java, Borneo, Sumatra and the rest, that lie along the route 
from India to Australia. She has also established a system 
of competitive examinations for the filling of offices in those 
Colonies; and she makes a pretense of appointing natives, 
nominally on the same terms as are applied to the Dutch; 
but Mr. Lawrence Lowell cites an incident which seems to 
him to indicate that in the opinion of her government that 
principle cannot safely be carried out in practice. One na- 
tive had succeeded in passing through the school at Delft, 
and in passing the so-called Grand Examination, with high 
enough marks to entitle him to be selected ; his desire was, 
to be appointed to a particular post, holding which he could 
rule over other natives; but he was appointed to a merely 
subordinate position; a result universally recognized as in- 
dicating that in the Dutch Colonial service no native will 
ever be appointed to an important administrative post; the 
natives believing this so firmly that they seem to have ceased 
from all attempts to enter the higher competitive examina- 
tions. But the system of bringing the natives actively into 
the service, and calling them to high positions, may be de- 
clared to be the modern method, wholly inconsistent with 
the governing of distant dependencies primarily for the benefit 
of Europeans. In the extension of its jurisdiction over de- 
pendencies in a remote quarter of the East, our own govern- 
ment has been daringly courageous, as compared with any- 
thing which the rulers of that ‘“ Low Country” whose history 
our own Motley wrote, have ventured upon. 

It is declared that recently the Dutch Government in 
the East has kept in mind the welfare of the natives, 
for example in Java; that it has remitted taxes when crops 
have failed, and protected the Javanese in their dealings 
with Europeans, though except in purely village govern- 
ments it has not given them anything in the nature of self- 
government; that while in some instances native officials, 
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members of earlier ruling families, have been permitted to 
hold places of authority, the superior Dutch officials have 
practically directed every action. ‘The contention of the 
Dutch, that they are giving to the Javanese all the liberty 
they can well use now, may be correct, but, considering the 
larger liberty granted by at least two other nations, it may in- 
dicate that they have not given to the question of the possi- 
bility of conferring self-government, at least in municipal.ties, 
the careful study which the others named have bestowed on 
the relations of the advanced to the backward races. 

Not only has the British Government, through its admin- 
istrative methods, declarations, statutes and official procla- 
mations, and its civil service regulations, made its official at- 
titude on this subject very distinct, but eminent English 
publicists of the non-official class have given earnest thought 
to it, and discussed it with wisdom, and large humanitarian 
views with reference to the Natives of the East. I can merely 
refer to Mr. Bryce’s Romanes lecture of 1902, delivered on 
June 7th last in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, on Zhe Re- 
lations of the Advanced axd the Backward Races of Mankind, 
and to his discussions, in some of the essays in his recently 
published Studies in History and Jurisprudence, calling par- 
ticular attention to the first chapter of the latter on The 
Roman Empire and the British Empire. If he keeps in m nd 
the point, that in a situation in which the government of Asi- 
atics, whether on the main land or on the Islands, is by Euro- 
peans, and that the conferring of administrative functions on 
several hundred natives to one European exhibits the nearest 
practical equivalent to a conferring of self-government in the 
strictly modern sense, no reader of Mr. Bryce’s chapter can 
fail to be instructed, or to be inspired, by the broad and pro- 
found view he takes of the question discussed. His reflec- 
tions are relevant, in any consideration of the government of 
the Philippines; for similiar questions arise, with reference to 
them and to India. Regulations to be hereafter quoted will 
indicate the inducement our government presents to the ac- 
quiring, on the part of civilian appointees and candidates, of 
knowledge of the most needed and most used languages, and 
Mr. Bryce comments on the importance, to India, of dissem- 
ination of a knowledge of the different languages, such, in 
fact, as the Regulations heretofore quoted name as essential 
to be possessed by civilians there. He estimates that English, 
which was adopted as the official language of India in 1835, 
is the parent tongue of only about 250,000 persons, out of 
287,000,000; but the training of civilians in Hindustani and 
other Eastern languages must to a large degree accomplish 
the purpose intended; Hindustani or Urdu being, as he ex- 
presses it, the /:ngua franca of the northern and northwestern 
part of the country. He comments on the fact that India 
has no national literature, Sanskirt having long been a dead 
language; and of course the Philippines have none. Indeed, 
they are far behind India in the possession of any semblance 
of one. He recognizes that in the possession of a common 
language, whatever it may be, there will exist a factor con- 
stantly operative in the assimulation or ideas of peoples orig- 
in ily distinct, in the diffusion of knowledge, and in the crea- 
tion of a common type of civilization. I have it from Governor 
Taft of the Philippines, through the courtesy of his brother, 
that that Archipelag», even Luzon, is destitute of a vernac- 
ular press, though one paper, of relatively small influence, is 
published at Manila in both Spanish and ‘Tagalog; while there 
is a powerful vernacular Press in India, which Lord Lytton 
when Viceroy sought to curb. Mr. Bryce is certain that 
the career of the English in India has proved that it 4s 
possible for a European race to rule a subject native race 
on principles of strict justice, restraining the natural propen- 
sity of the stronger to abuse their power. He declares that 
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India has been, and is, ruled upon such principles; that when 
oppression or cruelty has been perpetrated, it has not been 
by the European official but by his native subordinates. and 
especially by the native police, whose delinquincies the Euro- 
pean official cannot always discover. His setting forth of 
the similarity of the conditions which confront us in the 
Philippines, to those which confronted the English in India 
and which she still faces there, should lead Americans to 
a careful study of this interesting chapter. The political 
unity of India, he declares, depends entirely upon the 
maiutenance of British rule there; that should that rule be 
withdrawn, wars would surely break out—of ambition or 
plunder or religion—which might end in the ascendency of 
a few adventurers, they not necessarily belonging to the 
reigning native dynasties; or the domination of the country 
might pass into the hands of some other European power. 
The bringing of so many of the natives into not only subor- 
dinate but elevated administrative places and high judicial 
positions, was not especially touched on by him; but such a 
policy must obviously powerfully tend to the strengthening 
of the British rule—to reccnciling the people, the great mass 
of whom do not care for self-government at all, to a con- 
tinuance of it. 

The instructions addressed by President McKinley, under 
date of April 7, 1900, to Judge Taft, newly appointed to the 
Presidency of the Board of Commissioners to the Philippine 
Islands, contains several passages which should commend 
them, it wou!d seem, to any enlightened and public spirited 
American. Without hampering the Commission by too spec- 
ific instructions, he thought they should in general be enjoined, 
after making themselves familiar with the conditions and 
needs of the country,to devote their attention in the first 
instance to the establishment of municipal governments, in 
which the natives of the Islands, both in the Cities and in 
the rural communities, should be afforded the opportunity 
to manage their own local affairs to the fullest extent of which 
they are capable, and subject tothe least degree of super- 
vision and control which a careful study of their capacities 
and observation of the workings of native control, should show 
to be consistent with the maintenance of law, order, and loy- 
alty. In the establishment of municipal governments the 
Commission were instructed to take, as the basis of their 
work, the governments established by the military governor 
under orders of August 8, 1899, and under the report of the 
Board constituted by him by order of January 29. 1g00, to 
formulate and report a plan of municipal government (the 
Chairman of this Board was Arellano, President of the 
Audiencia). The President recognized that the many different 
degrees of civilization and varieties of custom and capacity 
among the people of the different Islands, precluded the giv- 
ing of very definite instrdctions as to the part which should 
be accorded to the people in the selection of their own offi- 
cers; butthe general instructions given were in the direction 
of leaving the administration of local affairs to officers selec- 
ted by the people, natives of the Islands to be preferred, 
should such be found competent and willing to perform the 
duties appertaining to the offices. 

Then, while it was declared necessary to fill some offices 
for the present with Americans, which after a time natives 
might be appointed to, it was announced that as soon as prac- 
ticable a system for ascertaining the merit and fitness of can 
didates for civil office should be put into operation. 

Such a suggestion seems strictly in harmony with the pre- 
ceding instructions; no better or more stable foundation 
would seem possible for such a service, than the broad instruc- 
tions previously laid down. The ensuing paragraph is com- 
plementary, and renders still more decisive that which has 
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been already quoted; for it was specifically to the effect, that 


“tin all the forms of government and administrative provisions 
which they are authorized to prescribe, the Commission should bear in 
mind that the government which they are establishing is designed, not 
for our satisfaction or for the expression of our theoretical views, but 
for the happiness, peace and prosperity of the people of the Philippine 
Islands ; and the measures adopted should be mace to conform to their 
customs, their habits, and their prejudices, to the fullest extent consis- 


tent with the accomplishment of the indispensable wanes of just and 
effective government.” 


All this was enforced by the inclusion of what may be 
called a Bill of Rights for the Philippines, declaring that upon 
every division and branch of the Government there must be 
enforced these inviolable rules : 


‘* That no person shall be deprived of life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law; that private property shali not be taken for 
public use without just compensation ; that in all criminal prosecutions 
the accused shall enjoy the rizht toa speedy and public trial, to be in- 
formed of the nature and cause of the accusation, to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him, to have compulsory process for obtaining 
witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his de- 
fence ; that excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines im- 
posed, nor cruel and unusual punishment inflicted ; that no person shall 
be put twice in jeopardy for the same offense, or be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself ; that the right to be se- 
cure against unreasonable searches and seizures shall not be violated ; 
that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall exist except as a pun- 
ishment for crime ; that no bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be 
passed ; that no law shall be passed abridging the freedom of speech or 
of the press, or the right of the people to peaceably assemble and peti- 
tion the government for a redress of grievances; that no law shall be 
made respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof, and that the free exercise and enjoyment of religious pro- 
fession and worship without descrimination or preference, shall forever 
be allowed.” 


THE PREFERENCE.—The Civil Service Act, enacted on 
September 19, 1900, by the Philippine Commission, the pur- 
pose thereof declared to be “the establishment and mainten- 
ance of an efficient and honest civil service in the Philippine 
Islands,” provided, in section 19: 

‘* In the appointment of officers and employees under the provisions 
of this act the appointing officer in his selection from the list of eligi- 


bles to be furnished him by the Board shall, where other qualifications 
are equal, prefer ; 


First,—Natives of the Philippine Islands. 

Second —All honorably discharged soldiers, sailors and marines of 
the United States.” 

This provision, conforming strictly to the spirit of the In- 
structions of President McKinley, indicates that there has 
been no hesitancy in applying, or evasion of the obligation to 
apply, the principles thus announced. 


THE PRACTICAL RULES. 


The First Report of the Philippine Civil Service Commis- 
sion which includes a Manual of Information, separately pub- 
lished since, such Report covering the period from September 
26th to December 31st, 1900, expresses the opinion, that 
there will be a demand for Americans in certain clerical posi- 
tions, for Spanish interpretors and translators, book-keepers 
to a limited extent, inspectors in the Custom Service, 
financial agents and department assistants. This closely fol- 
lows the East Indian example, though it must be borne in 
mind that the Civil Service of India embraces a far more 
highly trained class, both in rank and in eminence of qualifi- 
cation, than the Philippine Service Manual yet contemplates. 
The provisions of the Act for the Philippines, enacted Decem- 
ber 12, 1900, takes especial cognizance of the subject of pro- 
motions ; and the Manual provides, that the higher grades 
are generally to be filled by promotion from the lower. It is 
declared to be the intention of the Act to establish in the 
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Islands a permanent Civil Service, so administered that a 
person who enters one of the lower grades may, by loyal and 
efficient service, secure promotion to the highest offices in it. 
It is provided “ that after eighteen months from the date when 
the Board is prepared to certify eligibles to fill vacancies, the 
higher offices in the service will be required to be filled by 
promotion.” 

Section 20 of the Act provides that the requirements of the 
law, affecting entrance or promotion by competitive examina- 
tion, shall not at first apply to the selection of the Treasurer, 
the Auditor, or the Collector of Customs, for the Islands; 
the Deputy Collector; the Collector of Inland Revenue; 
Director of Posts; Head of Bureau of Forestry; Head of 
Bureau of Mines, Superintendent of Public Instruction, mem- 
bers of the Civil Service Board, or one private Secretary for 
the Military Governor or for each member of the United 
States Philippine Commission ; but ultimately this limitation 
is to be removed almost completely, excepting merely the 
private secretaryships mentioned ; it being intended that the 
appointing power may, by virtue of this section, transfer 
from one office to another a person deemed competent to fill 
a vacancy therein. ‘Thus far, no provision has been made for 
selecting judicial officers by competition, as in India; and the 
regulations embrace no requirement, so far as I have discov- 
ered, that candidates shall pass an examination in Law— 
Spanish Law, American, Civil, or any other. 

The law enacted by the Philippine Commission on Octo- 
ber 17th of the same year, had provided that appointments to 
and removals from subordinate civil positions authorized by 
law, in the offices of certain departments mentioned, should 
be made by the respective heads of such offices, subject to the 
approval of the Military Governor—he at that time being the 
officer having chief control; and these included those named 
in the foregoing list beginning with the Treasurer of the Is- 
lands; and also embraced the offices of the Military Secre- 
tary, of Bureau of Statistics, Wardens of Penitentiaries and 
Prisons, and Provost-Marshal General; nothing in the Act 
was to be construed to take any of the appointments named 
in the list just referred to out of the provisions of the Civil 
Service Act; though the Commission itself was not to be 
prevented from revoking action taken under Section 1, or 
making appointments to such positions, or from making re- 
movals therefrom, of its own motion, under the general pow- 
ers conferred upon it by the Instructions issued by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The retention by the Commission, 
in its own hands, of so much original and revisionary power 
as this, must be commended, as a wise reservation. The 
maintenance of rules too rigidly and inflexibly, tends to give 
the impression that the rules themselves are of greater im- 
portance than is the purpose of their tormulation, the attain- 
ment of an efficient and honest administration. Persons tem- 
porarily appointed, were not to be debarred from an oppor- 
tunity to compete in the examinations held to test fitness for 
entrance into the regular classified service. 

The Annals of the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science for May last (and see also the June number of 
this Journal), contained a paper, by Mr. Foulke, of the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, on the Civil Se:vice in our De- 
pendencies, in which he instituted an interesting comparison 
between it and our own Federal Service at home. The com- 
parison I have had in view has been, rather to indicate the 
resemblances and the contrasts between our own Colonial 
Service in the Philippines and that of the English in Ind:a— 
those two Colonial Services, The schedule appended to the 
British Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Vict. C. 54) named the offices 
reserved to the Civil Service of India. A comparison would 
be interesting, but we have not the space forit. Section 21 
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of the Philippine Act of November, rgoo, provides that the 
requirements of the Act as to competitive examinations shall 
not apply to the office of Cashier of the Collector of Customs 
for the Islands, to the Captain of the Port at Manila, to the 
Collector of Customs at Iloilo, nor to the Collector of Cus- 
toms at Cebu, wnéi/ one year after the date when the Board 
shall make a certificate as prescribed in Section XX.; after 
which, vacancies in such offices are to be filled by promotion, 
competitively, as in the other cases. 

The matter of Promotions in the East Indian Service has 
already been discussed, and that of the Philippines has been 
briefly touched upon. Rule 1X. of the Philippine Commis- 
sion in its first paragraph declares, that in the Philippine 
service no vacancy in any position shall be filled by or ginal 
appointment or by transfer, whenever there is in the office or 
branch of the service where the vacancy exists, any person in 
any position in a lower rank who is qualified and willing to be 
promoted to the existing vacancy. The use of the word 
“ qualify”, in this paragraph, is of the first importance: It 
doubtless opens the matter to the exercise of such independ- 
ent action by the Philippine Commission as, in some critical 
emergency, might be indispensable. The next paragraph 
provides that due weight shall be given to the previous ex- 
perience and efficiency of officers and employees—a provision 
of the highest importance as conferring a power, under the 
Rules, which under some competitive systems could be exer- 
cised only by creating exemptions. This would seem to be 
important, as preserving the morale of the system. 

I have so far transcended the limits of space which I had 
intended to observe, that I have none remaining in which to 
insert even extracts from the Schedules set forth in the 
Manual of Information published by the Government in rela- 
tion to the Philippine Civil Service. Fortunately, that Afan- 
ual, though printed in Manila, can be obtained from the 
United States Civil Service Commission, which last-named 
body has, by special order, become the auxiliary of the Com- 
mission in the Philippines for the examination of candidates 
for the Eastern Service. Fortunately, also, the subject has 
begun to be discussed in the magazines; and at the meeting 
of the Nationai Civil Service Reform League in Philadelphia, 
in December, 1902, a paper on the subject of the Service was 
read by Mr. Kiggins, recently returned from Manila where 
he had for a time performed the duties of head of the 
Civil Service Commission. To his paper I cordially refer. 
Should I expand these articles and put the whole into a small 
volume, I should deal more in detail with the Philippine 
Service. The following is from an interesting letter from Col. 
Edwards, of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, dated March 28, 
1902, which I have been favored with: 

“There has not been, as far as I know, a single appoint- 
ment in the Philippines that is due to political or other influ- 
ence brought to bear to fill a position.” 

Briefly summarizing the situation, we may say :—on Sep- 
tember 19, 1900, the Commission passed the “Act for the 
establishment and maintenance of an efficient and honest 
civil service for the Philippine Islands”, under which was 
created a Board of three, to be either citizens of the United 
States or natives of the Philippine Islands, that Board 
authorized to prepare rules for appointments and promotions 
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according to merit, and by competitive examinations as far as 
practicable. Under it, provision was made for transfers with- 
in the service, and from the classified service of the United 
States; for re instatements; for examining American appli- 
cants in Spanish and native applicants in English, in cases 
where the Board should deem a knowledge of both languages 
essential. It provided for temporary appointments under 
certain conditions; for physical examinations; and specified 
an age limitation for entrance. It now applies to the muni- 
cipality of Manila, and to the provincial government service, 
and is intended to be extended to the corps of teachers of 
English. Competitive examinations are held in Manila, 
lloilo, Cebu, and other points in the Islands, as well as here. 
The examinations are conducted in both English and Spanish. 
A majority of those who have been appointed competitively 
have been Philipinos. The natives have mainly been ap- 
pointed to minor positions, because of their lack of familiarity 
with English and with American methods of transacting busi- 
ness, but it is stated that nearly all of those appointed are 
performing their duties satisfactorily. The appointments that 
are not subject to competitive examination are few ;—mem- 
bers of the Civil Servicc Commission, members of the judiciary, 
and a few other officials, principally of a legal or medical char- 
racter. It may be added, asof interest, that under the Municipal 
Code enacted January 21, 1901, municipal government was 
in operation in 616 towns on October 15, 1901; that in prac- 
tice,—a few amendments suggested by the people having 
been added—the operation was all that could have been ex- 
pected, and was gratifying. That the Code for public infor- 
mation is distributed in English, Spanish, Tagalog, Visayan, 
Vicol and Ilocano, and that the system has been self-sup- 
porting. 

It would seem that every well-wisher of the government 
in its determination tu entrust to the Natives of the Philip- 
pines so great an amount of self-government, might find justi- 
fication for the words with which the late Sir William W. 
Hunter closes the Introduction, written at Teflis, to his History 
of British India. The words are these: 

“‘ Not only a new force but also a new nation has entered 
on the scene. The Colonial Empire of Spain has crumbled to 
pieces at a touch from the youngest of the great Christian 
Peoples. America starts on her career of Asiatic rule with 
an amplitude of resources, and with a sense of moral respon- 
sibility which no previous State of Christendom brought to 
the work. Each Western Nation, as we shall find, has 
stamped on its Eastern history the European ethics of the age 
when its supremacy was won. In the splendid and difficult 
task which lies before our American kinsmen, they will be 
trammelled by no Portuguese Inquisition of the sixteerth 
century, nor by the slave colonization of Holland in the Sev- 
enteenth, nor by the cynical rule for the gain of the rulers 
which for a time darkened the British acquisition of India in 
the eighteenth. The United States, in the government of 
their dependencies, will represent the political conscience of 
the nineteenth century. I hail their advent in the East as a 
new power for good, not alone for the island races who 
come under their care but also in that great settlement of 
European spheres of influence in Asia, whcih, if we could 
see aright, forms a world problem of our day.” 

















